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ties born of a common purpose will alone give us a working platform. 
We must make the prayer of our Lord the bond of our faith: "Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth even as it is done in heaven." 

Thomas C. Hall. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

SPIRITUALITY— DO OUR SERMONS PROMOTE IT? 

Not the least of the blessings of our modern thinking is the broaden- 
ing and humanizing of this word "spirituality." We have approached 
the New Testament conception of it when we recognize, as we now com- 
monly do, that the spiritual in man has to do, not with his opinions, his 
emotions, or the method of his worship, but with his character. It is not 
a department of his life into which he may retire on Sunday, but it is the 
essential quality of his motives and ambitions, ranking him in the scale 
of moral being alike in this workday world and in any other sphere where- 
ever men may congregate. Manhood in any normal meaning of that high 
word is impossible without spirituality, and without it all social excellence 
or human progress is but the baseless fabric of a dream. 

Spirituality postulates God and his living presence in the ordinary 
affairs of men. There was a time when God's method of making his 
presence felt was startling. He entered the arena with a shower of spir- 
itual "gifts:" with tongues, healings, prophecies, portents; shaking the 
social structure to its foundations, and commanding amazed and awed 
attention. And then there came a time, which continues to our day, 
in which God makes himself known in "fruits" of spirit, in which in the 
calm and majesty of his universe of law he unfolds the higher qualities 
of human character and enthrones himself in "every form of goodness, 
righteousness, and sincerity" on the earth. Christianity is one vast 
system of horticulture, only half conscious even yet of its mission. When 
it comes to clearer vision, ethical principles will be but the shadows of 
spiritual truths, and the making of men will be the one inclusive business 
of all spiritual forces. Spiritual fruits mature slowly and require, as does 
all husbandry, fertilization, cultivation, time, and patience. Moreover, 
all spiritual fruits mature in the winds and storms and amid the manifold 
enemies of the everyday life. Men are rested and instructed in the dim 
religious light of the sanctuary, but men are made or marred in the open. 
Our success as preachers is not to be found in the homiletical or theological 
perfectness of our discourses, but in the qualities of manhood that enable 
men to stand or allow them to fall in the arena. Life is but an endless 
series of crises, so small often as to be molecular; but in those molecules 
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are hidden the power and potency of Christian manhood. And the sermon 
is a failure, however faultless in structure or peerless in eloquence, that 
does not register itself in some auditor's testing, at the point of temptation. 

Surveyed in some such breadth as this, the field to be covered by our 
sermons is as wide as human experience, and the spiritual harvests to be 
reaped thereon are as vast and varied as is that experience. Every idio- 
syncrasy, as every calling distinguishing modern life, is to be affected by 
the preaching that "saves" — in the aim of the leader who still knows how 
to be "all things to all men, that by all means he may save some." 

A number of volumes of recent sermons will fairly illustrate the quality 
of pulpit-work today in its effort to cultivate spiritual manhood. First, 
note Life's Dark Problems, 1 a series of ten addresses by Minot J. Savage. 
This very modern volume is, to one's great surprise, a staunch defense 
of the old theological proposition that we are living in the best conceivable 
world. Convinced by a scientific argument from design, of the existence 
and superintendence of God, Dr. Savage finds here a humanity in process 
of making, and making, too, by a divine order altogether beyond our 
criticism. We are urged to suspend our judgment concerning seeming 
disorder and actual pain until the ultimate product shall have justi- 
fied the method. Optimistic, if not convincing, indications are conspic- 
uous in "Life's Incompleteness," in "Moral Evil," in "Mental Disease 
and Decay," and in "Death." The fatherhood of God is an unavoidable 
inference from the study of his world in the light of modern knowledge. 

It would be easy to find fault with creation or with Dr. Savage in spots 
here and there, but the prevailing winds of this splendid reasoning are 
from the northwest, and every man, whatever his creed, will find here a 
tonic counterpart to the pessimism into which modern knowledge has 
plunged so many gifted minds. A distinct and powerful spiritual impulse 
is inevitable to the Christian who will read these luminous pages. Intel- 
lectuality pays tribute here to spirituality. 

In striking exegetical and theological contrast to the sermons of Dr. 
Savage just noticed, examine for a moment a volume of seventeen sermons 
by Samuel Chad wick. 2 Few purely theological critics would find anything 
in common between the preaching of extreme Unitarianism and that of 
intense Methodism. But, judging each by the particular output of these 
two volumes, we find one thing in common, and that is the highest thing, 

1 Life'e Dark Problems; or, Is This a Good World ? By Minot J. Savage. New- 
York: Putnam, 1905. 219 pages. $1.35. 

' Humanity and God. By Samuel Chadwick. Chicago: Revell, 1905. 356 
pages. $1 . 50. 
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namely, spirituality. What is incidental in the argument of Dr. Savage 
is immediate and direct in the method of Dr. Chadwick. Brief, lucid, 
orthodox, abounding in Scripture and attractive illustration, these sermons 
are a fine example of ancient effectiveness in modern intelligence and 
energy. Essentials of truth and spirit never die; men die, and forms of 
thought and speech die with them ; but spirituality lives on and is promoted 
by energy from ancient coal-mines as well as by that from living forests. 
In fact, our dependence up to the present has been chiefly upon the ancient 
storehouses. Dr. Chadwick deals in keen, incisive fashion with such 
subjects as "Sin and Grace," "Born of the Flesh and Born of the Spirit," 
"Man: Natural, Carnal, Spiritual," "The Incarnation and Its Glorious 
Purpose," "The Way of the Cross," "Christ's Promise of the Spirit," "The 
Spirit-Filled Life," and "Christian Perfection" — an ascending series, 
following the ascent of our Lord from babyhood to the throne of human 
character and of divine power. The spiritual biography of Christ is the 
spiritual pathway of the Christian. It is a notable volume of its class, 
not wanting in intellectual grip, but fascinating in spiritual devotion. It 
lacks appreciation of the everyday world where men really live, but it 
does valiant and necessary service in opening the door of the prayer closet 
and the library, and compelling men to come apart awhile to pray and to 
listen. The one weakness in the otherwise masterful work is in the lowering 
of the standard of human perfection in order to permit to consciousness 
the sense of its attainment. Dr. Chadwick is not alone in his apparent 
ignorance of the fact that, so far as men believe themselves to be perfect 
when they are not, character is weakened and moral progress is 
retarded. 

The English congregations to which presumably Rev. J. D. Jones 
delivered his sermons 3 were kin to their American brethren, if they appre- 
ciated the sweet reasonableness, the loving insistence, the ethical strength, 
the consequent spiritual illumination everywhere present in the volume. 
The aim of the preacher is to impart courage and hope to the faint and 
the disheartened. His congregation might well be composed of the sturdy 
but inconspicuous common people who make great the Anglo-Saxon race. 
His message is to the heart and the heart-life, and his hearers see God in 
the limitations and ambitions and failures of New Testament humanity, 
transforming the monotonous and the ordinary and ascending with Christ 
through temptation and sacrifice to peace and power. There is no direct 
attempt to promote spirituality by discoursing upon it, but with lover-like 

3 Elims oj Life and Other Sermons. By J. D.Jones. Chicago: Revell, 1905. 256 
pages. $1. 
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method the sermons deepen devotion to Christ by revealing him. Affection 
and aspiration are essential conditions of spirituality. 

"Vision and Task" is the suggestive title of the first sermon of a small 
volume of fifteen sermons. 4 These are all addresses to the practical man, 
and are valuable aids to a life of spiritual ambition; for a true spirituality 
has its ambitions. The titles indicate the scope and purpose of the whole 
volume: "The Highest Vocation," "The Plain Heroic Breed," "A Vision 
for the Wilderness," "A Lesson for the Street," "The Biography of a 
Backslider," " Doing Good by Proxy," "The Arraignment of the Unfaithful 
Steward," "The Thorn as an Asset," "The Other Man's Portion," "The 
Paramount Duty." These are strenuous sermons, clearly conceived, and 
delivered in pure and forcible English. The contemplative, introspective 
man, seeking the spirituality of the ascetic or the dreamer, will object to 
such preaching as disturbing. But a healthy, spiritual nature, hungering 
for righteousness and fearlessly asking for light upon duty rather than 
upon destiny, will welcome them with unusual pleasure. The most timid 
will find them "sound," the bravest will find them the candle of the Lord 
on life's rougher pathway. 

One has to read the introduction to this volume 5 to learn the secret 
of Professor Pattison's power as teacher and preacher. It was an intensely 
personal power — the product of a cultivated, consecrated manhood. " He 
bore without abuse that grand old name of gentleman," and he influenced 
men by his speech because he touched their higher natures in the silence. 
Every student and every other friend felt that he was in the world and 
felt the nobler because he was here. This volume of sermons is a beautiful 
expression of Professor Pattison's life, intended to fill somewhat the office 
of a memorial, and certain to awaken a response in every Christian reader's 
highest nature. We can have no more vital help in spiritual cultivation 
than that afforded us in the spiritual biography of heroic men. And this 
volume is a spiritual biography. Note the titles: "True Reverence," 
"Overcoming and Inheriting," "The Character and Motive of the Chris- 
tian Life," "Counsel and Work," "The Man Who Never Grew Old," 
"The Proportions of a True Life," "The Response of the Bible to Our 
Intellectual Nature," "Successful Christian Service," and the like. Every 
page is a revelation of that in the beloved teacher which will make his 

4 Vision and Task. By George Clarke Peck. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1905. 289 pages. $1. 

5 The South Wind and Other Sermons. By T. Harwood Pattison. With an 
Introduction by Clarence A. Barbour. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1905. 288 pages. $1 . 25. 
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name revered while the church of Christ shall cherish the memory of her 
saints. 

A thoughtful little volume 6 , with old truths freshly put and old texts 
unexpectedly treated. It assumes great basal truths and aims to stimulate 
a love for God by clarifying the vision of his goodness and his redemptive 
purpose. The spiritual nature that is Dr. Stockdale's ideal of the Christian 
character is that of the seer, capable of discerning God's intent in his active 
government of the world, and fearless and faithful in declaring it to men. 
Like every true preacher, he portrays in sermonic form the order of spir- 
ituality most to be desired from his study of the oracles. And while to 
others the emphasis falls upon attainment in ethical qualities in one form 
or another, the main characteristic here is that of attaining God's angle 
of vision — and he who helps in this renders vital service to humanity and 
to God. 

It seems incredible that these brilliant sermons 7 were "preached extem- 
poraneously and reported stenographically," and yet we are so assured in 
a prefatory note. They seem to comprise the literary remains of a heroic, 
almost tragic life — a life of physical weakness, of spiritual struggle, and of 
brief duration. Perhaps this is the explanation of what his friends call 
genius in the striking sermons printed in this volume and delivered to 
hushed and enraptured congregations over a decade ago. As in other 
instances, so here, to enumerate some of the subjects treated will best 
indicate the preacher and the preaching: "The Necessity of Patience," 
"The Sovereignty of Purpose," "Jesus at Prayer," "Outside Losses Inside 
Gains," "The God of Comfort," "The Greatness of Love," "The Power 
of the Holy Ghost." In some respects these are ideal sermons. They 
command everywhere intellectual respect, awaken and sustain the devo- 
tional spirit, stimulate hunger after righteousness, provide bread for the 
hungry, and point the way to peace and power. There is not a dull sen- 
tence, nor a trap laid for applause. There is no eulogy of sect, nor con- 
tention with brethren, nor is there any toleration of evil, nor fear of liberty 
or of law. Mr. Thompson speaks in these sermons from the vantage- 
ground of spiritual conquest, intellectual and moral, and he speaks with 
swift and unerring intuition to the spirit life of the men and women who 
do the world's work and bear its burdens. 

6 The Divine Opportunity. Sermons preached by T. D. Stockdale. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1905. 136 pages. $0.50. 

7 Burden Bearing and Other Sermons. By John Rhey Thompson. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1905. 261 pages. $0.75. 
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This little treatise 8 deals with the beginning and the lapses of the most 
vital experiences of human life — the conscious experience of religion. 
Dr. Carroll does not assume that the beginning is also the middle and 
the end — he has been too long a pastor for that. But as there can be no 
middle and end without a beginning, it is evident that we have to do in 
such a discussion with life and death, and all that follows us into eternity. 
Inexpressibly serious and farthest removed from the lightness so often 
accompanying evangelistic endeavor, is this whole phase of Christian work. 
And Dr. Carroll treats it with seriousness and great clearness; and whether 
we agree with all that sometimes seems implied in stereotyped phrases 
and methods, or not, we can but gain inspiration for a more enthusiastic 
and intelligent outcome of life and ministry in the business of winning 
souls. For, after all, that is our primary business, however we may vary 
in definitions and methods. To all who follow Dr. Carroll in his apparent 
contention that winsomeness consists in words fitiy spoken, this book will 
be of great and permanent value; while the many who believe that the 
more silent eloquence of a transparent and selfless righteousness is the 
power most sure to win and most imperatively demanded in our time, 
will be goaded to a more vitalizing holiness by these earnest and glowing 
pages. Certain it is that we do not meditate enough upon the intelligent 
output of Christian character as it wins or repels the indifferent or the 
hostile. All of us put great, and none too great, emphasis upon the light 
of the central Sun of Righteousness, but whether we ourselves are radio- 
active in the moral night of the world is to the most of us of minor con- 
sequence. And yet it may prove finally that only the winning soul is the 
soul won. The late Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, a few days before his death, 
said to the writer, who leaned over his couch to catch his whispered words: 
"Have you seen my little book on Individual Work? It is the most 
important thing I have ever written." From out of the fertile and labo- 
rious years, this peerless Christian teacher gave pre-eminent place to his 
effort to teach men how to win one by one their fellow-men to Christ. 

Summing up then our meditation and review, shall we not say that 
spiritual preaching is the fearless expression of the vision God * gives 
the individual preacher? That intellectual honesty, moral purity, and 
prayerful obedience to the Light within him are supreme essentials to 
the creation of spiritual manhood in his hearers? If this be true in 
theory, then it is also true that the cluster of sermons at which we have 

8 Soul-Winningi A Problem and Its Solution. By Phidellio P. Carroll. With 
an Introduction by Bishop Charles H. Fowler. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1905. 
no pages. $0.50. 
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glanced, taken at random from current pulpit literature, attests a high 
order of spiritual preaching. The Christian ministers of today, with what- 
ever of faults they may have, are more frequently qualified to be God's 
prophets, transmitting, unalloyed, his messages to men, than have been 
their brethren of recent centuries. Herein is the hope of the church, 
the certitude of spiritual triumph. 

Edward Braislin. 
Burlington, N. J. 

PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS WORK IN LONDON 

A foreigner can neither vouch for nor seriously criticise statements 
of facts drawn up by a competent observer who lives in the city which 
is described and who takes ten years or more to sift the evidence. Res- 
idents of London have found errors, and it is said by close friends that 
no one is so eager to learn of corrections as the eminent statistician who 
organized this vast scheme for showing to London people what London 
in fact is. Errors were unavoidable; but the methods employed reduce 
them to a minimum. The author 1 nowhere attempts to tabulate his results, 
for as a statistician he understands that such pretense of accuracy and 
completeness is deceptive. He has set down the significant facts even 
when they run counter to his conclusions, and he furnishes evidence for 
several possible explanatory theories. The proofs of good faith are 
found in the well-known history of the author, and in the impartial and 
objective way in which he presents his materials. 

The author thus states the purpose and limitations of his work: 

My principal aim is still confined to the description of things as they are. 
I have not undertaken to investigate how they came to be so, nor, except inciden- 
tally, to indicate whither they are tending Still less could I set myself 

up as a critic of religious truth. My concern in the matter of religion is solely 
with the extent to which people accept the doctrines, conform to the discipline, 
and share in the work of the religious bodies, and with the effect produced, or 
apparently produced, on their lives.(Vol. I, p. 5.) 

Leaving aside, as we must, the criticism of particular assertions of 

facts which have been questioned by respectable British critics, we may 

be sure that we have food enough for reflection and many suggestions 

for guidance. Some of the lessons of warning and direction are here 

selected for brief consideration. The situation in London is near enough 

like that of large American cities to be instructive. 

1 Life and Labor of the People in London. Third Series: Religious Influences. By 
Charles Booth, assisted by Jesse Argyle, Ernest Avis, Geo. E. Arkell, Arthur L. 
Baxter, George H. Duckworth. London and New York: Macmillian 1903. 
Seven vols. 



